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From the Journal of a Disappointed Man 


E SUMMARY 


came across a crew of men installing a new support column on 
the dock. They had all the relevant equipment: chains, pulleys, 
cranes, cables, and of course, the wooden support column, 
which was huge, swaying above the waves on a long wire cable. 
Everything else on this scene was huge, too, including the 
crewmen: very strong, thoughtful, quiet men, who paid no 
attention to me. 


They weren't interested in talking, and when they did speak, it 
was in one-syllable words: "Let go" "Hold tight," and so on. Still, 
by keenly observing the strange movements of a crewman 
working on a dockside ladder, | realized that despite their skill 
and physical power, the crew members were struggling with a 
major challenge. 


| don't know what it was. These huge men stayed quiet about it. 
At first, | thought they were bewildered, but then I figured out 
that they were apathetic, exhausted, and sick of the job. 


The crewman closest to me, remaining silent but folding his big 
arms, made it clear that he didn't care if the column dangled in 
midair till doomsday. 


To be fair, | observed them for over an hour, and they did 
patiently keep trying to solve the mysterious issue—until their 
efforts slowed and eventually stopped. 


One by one, the huge crewmen left their places and leaned on 
the pier's metal railing, staring meditatively at the water. None 
of them said anything or described what they were seeing. But 
one guy spat and, watching intently, tracked his brown wad of 
chewing tobacco as it sank into the deep. 


The crew foreman, who was the most creative problem-solver, 
took asmoke break to calm everyone's nerves. Then, with a sort 
of grave and imposing dignity, he turned around and walked off 
the job. 

His indifference brought the scene to an abrupt end. First 
singly, then in pairs, then as a group, the other guys walked 
away, too. All that remained was the column-—still dangling in 
the air—and, naturally, me. 


O) THEMES 


DISAPPOINTMENT, UNCERTAINTY, AND 
FAILURE 


column) into a "pier" the speaker realizes that the workmen 
have encountered a mysterious problem they cannot solve. 
They finally walk away, and the poem remains as unresolved as 
the workmen's "difficulty"; it provides no satisfying answers or 
explanations. In this way, the poem illustrates what deep 
disappointment looks and feels like. Life can be just like that, 
the poem seems to say: it can leave people completely at a loss, 


frustrated as if suspended "in mid-air" 


The events of the poem are a study in frustration and failure. 
The speaker describes a scene in which construction workers 
can't fix some issue that’s never made clear. Their uncertainty 
turns into "tension," which mounts until they finally give up. 
Their experience is frustrating in a different way for the 
speaker and the reader: we aren't responsible for the problem, 
but we have no understanding or control over it. 


Meanwhile, the workmen's struggle to overcome their "great 
difficulty" seems to hold a mirror to the speaker’s own life. The 
speaker is presented as "Disappointed" for unknown reasons, 
even before he watches the construction crew. As he observes 
the crew at great length ("at least an hour") and in great detail, 
his fascination suggests an emotional or psychological 
investment in their struggle. It's as though he'll feel successful if 
he sees them succeed, like a failure if he doesn't. Ultimately, he 
realizes that the men are not "baffled" by their difficult task but 
"indifferent / and tired of the whole business." They're 
experiencing a kind of ennui, and perhaps would rather be 
elsewhere, doing something more fulfilling. They, too, are 
"Disappointed" in their work and lives. 


The poem never alleviates these feelings of disappointment 
and failure—never wraps them into a satisfying conclusion or 
lesson. Instead, it forces the reader to accept them, as if to say, 
That's life." Indeed, the poem goes out of its way to 
"disappoint" the reader and "fail" as a narrative. In the end, its 
anecdote, like the "pile" itself, seems to dangle awkwardly "in 
mid-air" 


The speaker, too, is left hanging: he's spent over an hour quietly 
rooting for the workmen, only to watch them give up. He never 
gets the satisfying ending he was presumably hoping for, and 
neither does the reader. Yet the final words of the poem, "of 
course" hint that this outcome was inevitable. Disappointment, 
the speaker seems to suggest, is the story of his life—and a fact 
of life in general. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


The speaker of Andrew Motion's "From the Journal “ENUT 
of a Disappointed Man" witnesses a construction job gone 
wrong. Stopping to watch a work crew drive a "pile" (supporting 
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LABOR AND SOCIAL CLASS 


The speaker of "From the Journal of a Disappointed 

Man" appears to be a writer or intellectual (or at 
least imagines himself in such a role). At first, he feels distant 
from and perhaps superior to the construction crew he 
observes. His language reflects an apparent class divide, as he 
describes them and their work mainly in terms of raw 
physicality. Yet, through his observations, it becomes clear that 
"physical" or "manual" labor has plenty in common with 
intellectual pursuits. Both are kinds of work that involve 
thoughtful problem-solving; both can force practitioners to 
confront their own limits. And both can be lessons in the 
graceful management of "Disappoint[ment]." 


The speaker may just be a jobless wanderer, but he appears to 
view himself as a writer or thinker—and to assume that this 
distinguishes him from the construction crew. He keeps an 
extensive "Journal, the title declares, of which the poem is 
merely an excerpt. He has "at least an hour" to spend observing 
workmen doing their jobs and writing about them in that 
journal. His language is at times almost comically high-toned 
and poetic, as when he describes a gob of spit as a "brown bolus 
[...] on its slow descent." 


By contrast, he claims that "Speech was not something to 
interest" the workmen. He notes that the men are "very 
powerful"—unlike himself, presumably—and that they are 
"ignoring [him]. He even condescendingly calls them 
"monsters," as if their strength made them brutish and alien. In 
short, he's implied to be a member of the intellectual class (or a 
more bourgeois class) and therefore, in his mind, separate from 
the workers. He's an onlooker who doesn't interact with them 
at all—and thinks they wouldn't be receptive if he tried. 


But while the speaker feels like an outsider to the work crew, 
he increasingly sympathizes with and relates to them. For 
example, he notes that they are "very ruminative and silent" as 
they go about their work. Like the writer's craft, their work 
involves careful thinking, and "slow efforts / to overcome [a] 
secret problem." Their labor even seems to have a spiritual 
element (again, like many writers’): as the men finally abandon 
the problem, they "gaze down like a mystic into the water." 
Later, the speaker judges the foreman "the most original 
thinker" of the crew, implying, perhaps, that all the workmen 
are thinkers (original or otherwise). Though the speaker's tone 
remains faintly condescending, he begins to regard these men 
as problem-solvers and intellectuals of a kind. 


n fact, their professional frustration suggests parallels with the 
speaker's (or poet's), while their willingness to accept defeat in 
the face of impenetrable mystery seems to hold a lesson for 
both speaker and reader. When the foreman finally gives up, he 
does so "with a heavy kind of majesty,’ preserving dignity in 
defeat. Though he's "the most original thinker" of the group, 
he's forced to acknowledge his limits. 
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Finally, the speaker is the only one left on site, suggesting that 
he, too, must somehow come to terms with irresolution and 
disappointment. The last sentence indicates that he feels like 
the suspended pile: "still in mid-air.’ And the poem ends there, 
perhaps implying that writers and their audiences must also 
earn to accept unsolved mysteries—problems that dangle 
forever out of reach. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-44 
EXPECTATIONS 


oy The speaker is framed specifically as a "Disappointed 


Man." Though he never says as much, his disappointment—and 
in part the workers'—seems related to classic social 
expectations about masculinity. For example, men are 
conventionally expected to be strong, adept at problem-solving, 
and successful in their work lives. Over the course of the poem, 
the speaker falls short on all three fronts and the workers on 
the last two. Yet while the workers eventually accept defeat 
with grace, the speaker seems unable to do so. Refusal to admit 
his limitations as a"Man" immobilizes him—leaves him hanging 
ina state of permanent frustration. 


MASCULINITY AND SOCIAL 


Both speaker and workers show signs of being insecure in their 
masculinity. For example, the speaker compares his physical 
strength unfavorably with the workers' and hangs around their 
construction site (a stereotypical bastion of manliness) as if 
hoping to be accepted in their ranks. At the same time, he feels 
unhappily separate from and "ignor[ed]" by them. It's as though 
he's flailing to meet the standards of traditionally defined 
"Man[hood]." The speaker never communicates with the 
workers, and the workers communicate among each other only 
in "monosyllables" It's as though all are desperately trying to 
live up to the masculine ideal of the "strong, silent type." 


Ultimately, the speaker and workers share in a sense of failure, 
as all fall short of traditional standards of masculinity. The crew 
encounters a mysterious "difficulty" they can't crack. The 
workers’ strength doesn't help them "overcome" this obstacle; 
neither does their problem-solving ability or even their 
stubborn tenacity. They eventually abandon their job, thus 
failing other traditional expectations (e.g., that men will be 
skilled workers, breadwinners, etc.). The workers never ask the 
speaker for advice, and the speaker never asks them what the 
problem is. The workers hardly even talk with each other. All 
seem afraid to undermine their manhood by admitting a lack of 
knowledge or asking for help—yet their stoic reticence surely 
makes problem-solving harder. 


Meanwhile, the speaker isn't strong or informed enough to 
help. He can only remain hanging around, as if merely wishing 
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he were the kind of man who could help. It's not clear that he 
even has a job; his idleness may be another sign that he's failing 
the man code. 


While the workers show some grace at the end, the speaker 
never does: he seems trapped by a set of standards he can't 
meet. The foreman exits with a "kind of majesty," followed by 
his crew. Their most graceful moment comes from admitting 
their limitations and accepting defeat—in other words, flouting 
gendered expectations. But the speaker remains apart from 
them and rooted to the spot, as if still clinging to those 
impossible expectations. For him, there's no dignity, only 
continued "Disappoint[ment]." The speaker describes the 
workers as trying to "overcome their secret problem." This odd 
phrase raises the possibility that the "secret" is more 
psychological than practical. In a symbolic sense, their "secret 
problem'—and the speaker's—might even be masculinity itself, 
including the failure to communicate enough (and admit 
enough vulnerability) to overcome external obstacles. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 6-32 
e Lines 37-44 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-5 


| discovered these... 
... long wire hawser. 


Lines 1-5 establish the poem's setting, start to describe its 
action, and introduce the voice of the speaker. 


From the start, the title frames the unnamed first-person 
speaker as "a Disappointed Man." The poem is supposed to 
comprise an entry in his "Journal" and possibly illustrate his 
general sense of disappointment. Rather than discussing his 
mood, however, the speaker tells an anecdote. 


He reports that, while out and about for some unstated reason, 
he "discovered" a crew of workmen "driving a new pile / into the 
pier" That is, they were installing a new vertical support column 
ona dock, which seems to be a familiar local landmark for the 
speaker ("the pier"). Right away, the verb "discovered" is 
interesting: "saw" or "noticed" would be more expected in this 
context, but to the speaker, this ordinary scene constituted a 
discovery. The rest of the poem will show that he found it 
strangely absorbing and memorable. 


The speaker describes the scene in lines full of alliteration: 
| discovered these men driving a new pile 


into the pier. There was all the paraphernalia 
of chains, pulleys, cranes, ropes and, as | said, 
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a wooden pile, [...] 


These plosive /d/ and /p/ sounds seem to convey the percussive 
noise of the construction site. Presumably, the workmen are 
maneuvering their heavy equipment, or "paraphernalia," as they 
prepare to install the "pile." When the speaker encounters the 
scene, the pile, which is "massive" and "wooden," is dangling 
froma "crane[]" on a "long wire hawser" or cable. Playful 
enjambment between stanzas (lines 4-5) makes this image 
seem to hang in the air for a moment, too: 


[...] a wooden pile, a massive affair, swinging 
over the water on a long wire hawser. 


Enjambment creates similar effects throughout the poem, 
eaving words/phrases dangling over line breaks—and readers 
dangling in suspense—until the next line finishes the speaker's 
thought. (Another example is the enjambment in lines 1-2, 
which leaves the word "pile" itself hanging at the end of the first 
ine.) In general, dangling, suspension, incompleteness, etc. are 
central to the poem's imagery, narrative, and themes. They 
seem to correspond with the speaker's persistent sense of 
"Disappoint[ment]." 


LINES 6-11 


Everything else was... 
.. tight": all monosyllables. 


Lines 6-11 focus on the workmen at the construction site. As 
the speaker describes these men (for his "Journal"), he reveals 
alot about himself. 


He notes that everything on the construction site, not just the 
wooden pile or other equipment, "was in the massive style." He 
means that everything was huge, but the phrasing makes him 
sound like an aesthete—as if he were evaluating or critiquing 
the "style" of the scene rather than just observing it. He takes 
special note of the workmen's "powerful" build, conveying a 
hint of admiration or insecurity in the process. (Presumably, 
these guys are "massive" compared to him.) His repetitive 
language hints at one of the poem's main themes: 


Everything else was in the massive style 
as well, even the men; very powerful men; 
very ruminative and silent men ignoring me. 


The speaker repeatedly highlights the workmen's gender: "men 
[...] men [...] men." Recall that this is the "Journal of a 
Disappointed Man." Perhaps the title implies that the speaker 
is, on some level, disappointed in his manhood or sense of 
masculinity. Regardless, he seems drawn to these other men, 
who are working a stereotypically manly 
job—construction—and who strike him as "very powerful" 
(rather than disappointed, unsuccessful, etc.). 
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Not only are they physically strong, they're contemplative: 
"very ruminative and silent.’ The repeated, emphatic "very" 
suggests that these may be qualities the speaker envies or 
admires. And yet: these men are "ignoring [him]." If he is drawn 
to their masculine stoicism and strength, they don't reciprocate 
his interest. He feels completely excluded from their group. 


Then again, they don't communicate much with each other, 
either. With a slight air of condescension (perhaps as a writer 
interested in language), the speaker observes: "Speech was not 
something to interest them" When the workmen do "talk[]," 
they talk in "monosyllables": brief, grunted phrases like "Let go" 
and "Hold tight." (These quoted phrases might have some 
metaphorical resonance later in the poem. For example, in the 
end, the speaker seems to have trouble "Let[ting] go" of his 
desire for a satisfying resolution—as if he's "Hold[ing] tight" to 
a hope or illusion that's doomed to be "Disappointed.") 


At this point, the juxtaposition of speaker and workers starts to 
suggest similarities as well as differences. The differences are 
clear: they're hard at work, he's not; they're a group, he's alone; 
they're working-class, he seems to be a writer or idler. At the 
same time, despite his traces of snobbery, the speaker 
recognizes that the crew is not all muscle and no brains; they're 
as "ruminative" as he is. They're also nearly as "silent" as he is. 
In fact, all the men on this scene appear to reject, or struggle 
with, open communication. 


LINES 12-16 


Nevertheless, by paying... 
.. a great difficulty. 


Lines 12-16 introduce the main conflict, or "difficulty," in the 
poem. The speaker and workers aren't communicating with 
each other, and the workers are barely communicating among 
themselves, so it takes the speaker a minute to figure out 
what's going on. "Nevertheless," he tells his journal, "by paying 
close attention / to the obscure movements" of one worker on 
a dockside ladder, he realizes that the crew "were up against a 
great difficulty." 


The speaker never explains the nature of this difficulty, because 
he doesn't understand it himself. All the specifics of this 
construction job are "obscure" to him. He understands only 
that the problem is unusual and not the result of incompetence. 
The men are struggling to finish their task (drive the "pile" into 
the sand beneath the water, reinforcing the "pier") despite "all 
their strength and experience." There may be another parallel 
here between the speaker and the workers, as the speaker's 
lack of knowledge arguably causes him to struggle with his task: 
writing up the incident in his journal. Though he's "paying close 
attention" and trying to be precise, as a good writer should, he's 
forced to leave certain details "obscure." 


In this context, the "ladder by the water's edge" might have a 
symbolic quality. Ladders can be wobbly and hazardous even on 
solid ground; a ladder planted in sand "by the water's edge" is 
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especially slippery and unstable. The worker's poor footing 
seems to symbolize the slipperiness of this whole scenario: the 
crew's uncertainty about how to finish the job, the speaker's 
uncertainty about what the problem is, and so on. There's the 
hint of a deeper, murkier conflict here—something going on 
beneath the psychological surface, just as the pier and/or 
ladder are anchored beneath the "water's" surface. Whatever 
the conflict is, "strength and experience" alone can't solve it. 


LINES 17-20 


Į cannot say... 
... the whole business. 


Lines 17-20 expand on the mysterious "difficulty" the workers 
face. The speaker confirms that he "cannot say what" the 
difficulty is because the workers never tell him. Nor do they 
discuss it with each other: "Every one of the monsters," 
according to the speaker, "was silent on the subject." The 
speaker's tone here is tinged with nervous condescension: on 
one level, "monsters" is a jocular way of saying these men are 
huge, but on another level, it suggests that their physica 
strength unsettles and alienates him. 


At first, the speaker assumes (again, perhaps condescendingly) 
that the workers are "silent" because they are "baffled" by their 
problem. As he watches, however, he "realize[s]" that they are 
instead "indifferent" toward the problem—in fact, "tired, so 
tired of the whole business.” The "whole business" might refer 
to this particular project or to construction work in general. Or 
it might point to a deeper malaise: maybe they'd rather not 
work at all and wish they could do something entirely different 
with their lives. In any case, the repetition of "tired" suggests 
that their fatigue is more than physical; they're emotionally 
checked out, too. 


Given the workmen's "experience" (line 15), it's likely that all of 
them understand the nature of the "difficulty," and they may 
have some sense of a potential solution (even if it's easier said 
than done). They just don't care enough to do what it takes. 
They're exhausted and unhappy, with a kind of ennui that 
mirrors the speaker's own "Disappoint[ment]." Once again, the 
juxtaposition of the speaker and workers reveals both 
differences (e.g., in body type) and important similarities. 


LINES 21-24 


The man nearest... 
... crack of Doom. 


In lines 21-24, a moment of communication almost happens 
between the speaker and the workers. 


One worker, at least—the "man [standing] nearest to" the 
speaker—seems determined to project a certain attitude, even 
if he does so without "saying [any]thing." By "crossing his strong 
arms over his chest," according to the speaker, he "showed me 
that for all he cared the pile / could go on swinging until the 
crack of Doom." In other words, he went out of his way to look 
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as if he didn't care whether his crew finished the job. "The crack 
of Doom" is an old-fashioned idiom for "doomsday,' so this 
worker is basically willing to let the wooden "pile" keep 
"swinging" from its cable, uninstalled and useless, until the end 
of time. 


At least, that's how the speaker interprets his attitude. There's 
"still" no verbal communication here, so the speaker is relying 
on body language rather than spoken language. He reads the 
worker's folded arms as a kind of "show([]" put on for him, but 
maybe that's wishful thinking! After all, he's been keenly aware, 
this whole time, that the crew is "ignoring [him]." He may desire 
some kind of acknowledgment from, or banter with, this group 
of "strong" and powerful men. 


If the speaker's interpretation is correct, however, the 
"cross[ed]" arms might be read as defensive. The worker might 
indeed be putting on a "show|]" of indifference rather than 
admitting feelings of frustration and failure. 


LINES 25-28 


| should say... 
.. and finally ceased. 


In lines 25-28, the speaker subtly revises or clarifies his 
interpretation of events. In an effort "to do the men justice," he 
insists that he isn't accusing the pile-driving crew of total, 
malicious indifference. In other words, they're not just 
pretending to work while actually goofing off. The speaker 
attests that he "watched them at least an hour" and that, during 
that time, "their slow efforts / to overcome the secret problem 
did continue." They tried for quite some time to install the pile, 
but they gave up in the end: their efforts "gradually slackened 
and finally ceased." 


Three phrases from this stanza deserve close examination: "at 
least an hour” "do the men justice,’ and "the secret problem." 


e First, the speaker has a lot of time on his hands: he's 
able to stop and watch other people do their jobs, 
for over an hour, in the middle of a workday. 
Whereas the crewmen's "efforts [...] "slacken[]" 
gradually, the speaker expends no effort on anything 
besides observing and journaling. It's unclear why 
he has this kind of time: he may be involuntarily 
jobless, independently wealthy, or anything in 
between. However, it's possible that his lack of 
other occupation is a product, or cause, of his 
"Disappoint[ment]." 
e Second, "do the men justice" suggests that the 
speaker wants to describe and judge the crewmen 
accurately. But given his own lack of work, inability 
to assist them, etc., it's fair to question why he's ina 
position to judge them at all! This phrase could be 
read, in other words, as evidence of the speaker's 
fair-mindedness, but also as evidence of his 
tendency toward condescension. 
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e Third, "the secret problem" is an intriguing way to 
describe a practical difficulty on a construction site. 
On the surface, it just means the speaker has no idea 
what's gone wrong on the job. But it could also hint 
that the deeper "problem" here is 
psychological—something strength and skill alone 
can't "overcome" The poem's psychological framing 
("a Disappointed Man") supports this reading, as 
does the speaker's obvious interest in the 
crewmen's psychology (are they "baffled"? 
"indifferent"? "tired"?). 


ow 


The poem never reveals what "the secret problem" is, ona 
practical or psychological level, but its narrative raises rich 
possibilities. Maybe the underlying problem here is a lack of 
communication. Maybe it's performative male stoicism or a 
proud refusal to ask for, or offer, help. Maybe it's the workers' 
disgust with an exhausting and unrewarding job. Maybe it's all 
of the above! 


LINES 29-32 


One massive man... 
... What they saw; 


Lines 29-32 show the workmen beginning to admit 

defeat—though not verbally, of course. The speaker describes 
their resignation with a simile that suggests a kind of spiritual 
crisis: 


One massive man after another abandoned 
his position and leaned on the iron rail 
to gaze down like a mystic into the water. 


The speaker again draws attention to their "massive" 
physicality, as if these were fallen giants. There's an implied 
irony in the fact that so many giant men have been defeated by 
an invisible "difficulty"—something their strength cannot solve. 
Rather than declare out loud that they are giving up, they 
simply move away, one by one, from their "position[s]" on the 
job and lean against the "iron rail" of the pier." (The “iron rail" 
here might symbolize the hard limits they have run up against, 
while their forward-"lean[ing]" stance suggests the hanging of 
one's head in defeat.) They stare into the waves below like 
"mystic[s]'—meditative spiritual seekers—as if contemplating 
their failure or searching for comfort or answers in the "water." 


Like meditating "mystic[s]," too, they remain silent. The speaker 
reports that "No one spoke; no one said what they saw" (that is, 
observed in the water). The whispery /s/ alliteration in this line 
("spoke'/"said'/"saw'") evokes the hush that's fallen over the 
men. In their shared defeat—their collective embarrassment 
and disappointment—the men have abandoned even 
"monosyllables" (line 11) and stopped talking altogether. 
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LINES 33-38 


though one fellow... 
... relieve the tension. 


In lines 33-38, the speaker observes two particular workmen, 
whose behavior illustrates different responses to defeat and 
"Disappoint[ment]." 


The first "fellow," leaning over the dock rail, spits a wad of 
"chewing tobacco" into the water. With an intent stare—"round 
eyes"—he "follow[s] the trajectory" of his "bolus" (chewed-up 
wad) as it "slow[ly]" sinks into the "depths." There's some subtle 
humor in his eagerness to track the "trajectory" because a small 
sinking object that hit the water at moderate speed will soon 
have only one trajectory: straight downward. In fact, the "bolus' 
seems to symbolize the trajectory all these men are 
on—speaker included. As it gradually dawns on them that the 
problem won't be solved, all seem to sink into the "depths" of 
silence and "Disappoint[ment]." The heavy alliteration of "on its 
slow descent into the same depths" captures the heavy 
atmosphere of defeat. 


The second workman is the "foreman" (leader) of the crew. 
Whereas the spitting worker seems to stare at defeat head-on, 
the foreman still needs something to take the sting out of it. He 
smoke[s] a cigarette to relieve the tension" that has fallen over 
the work site—or perhaps the tension he feels personally, as the 
man in charge of this failed project. 


n an unexpected phrase, the speaker calls the foreman "the 
most original thinker" of the crew. It's not clear how he's 
earned this distinction. Maybe he's come up with the best 
suggestions for his struggling crew. Maybe his smoke break is 
itself a subtle, thoughtful gesture: a comfort for the "tens[e]" 
group and anon-verbal signal that they're done for the day. 
Either way, the speaker again recognizes that the crew's 
labor—which at first seems primarily or totally 
physical—requires problem-solving and "original" thought. 
These workmen are "thinker[s]," not just doers, and their defeat 
may feel all too familiar to him as a "Disappointed" writer type. 


LINES 39-44 


Afterwards, and with... 
... me of course. 


Lines 39-44 bring the poem's "incident" to an ambiguous, 
anticlimactic close. At this point, an air of failure hangs over the 
whole work site, as if mirroring or illustrating the speaker's 
Disappoint[ment]." Indeed, the speaker may have thought thi 
incident worth recording precisely because he's a 
"Disappointed Man" and the workmen's failure reflects his own 
mood or sense of the world. He may even feel, or want to feel, a 
certain companionship with the defeated workers, even though 
they never acknowledge him. 


D 


There is a final important difference between the workers and 
the speaker: they leave the work site and he doesn't (at least 
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within the frame of the poem). The foreman leads the way after 
his smoke break: "with a heavy kind of majesty," the speaker 
reports, "he turned on his heels and walked away." In a poem full 
of uncertainty and unresolved tension, this action has a sudden, 
decisive finality, as the speaker recounts with a witty 


enjambment: 


With this eclipse of interest, the incident 
was suddenly closed. First in ones and twos, 
then altogether, the men followed. 


Like the word "incident, the incident itself seems to hang in 
suspension just before the line break, until the rest of the 
phrase arrives to resolve it in the following line. The verdict is 
in: the job is a failure; the incident has an unhappy ending. But 
there's an upside, for the workmen at least. They're willing to 
accept defeat and walk away, and this acceptance grants all of 
them a kind of dignity. For the foreman, who has made the hard 
call, the dignity even rises to the level of "majesty: 


But for the speaker, there's no such dignity. The poem's closing 
image links the speaker symbolically with the dangling pile: 


[...] That left 
the pile still in mid-air, and me of course. 


a 


The ambiguous grammar here even makes it sound as if the 
speaker himself is "in mid-air.” And in a metaphorical sense, he is. 
He's spent over an hour watching men try to solve a problem, 
unable to help them or even understand what they're doing. In 
the end, they've given up and walked away, all while ignoring 
him completely. He feels dissatisfied and probably a bit useless, 
ike the pile itself (a support column with nothing to support). 
He also seems a little lost and lonely, like that detached, 
swinging column with nowhere to go. His absurd lingering by 
the pier signals an unwillingness to accept the hard truth: some 
days are a waste, and some things don't work out. 


As he writes up the incident, he can't bring the narrative to a 
satisfying conclusion—only a symbolically fitting and seemingly 
inevitable one. (Notice that the last words of the poem are "of 
course") Unlike the workers, the speaker can't seem to accept 
disappointment as a fact of life, but the poem all but forces the 
reader to do so. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


—» THE PILE 


A "pile" is a support column for a bridge, pier, or 
similar structure. The pile in this poem is "wooden" 
and designed to help prop up a "pier" Normally, then, a pile 
would be symbolically associated with strength and support. 
Here, however, that symbolism is deeply ironic. 
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The pile never does get installed, and instead remains 
"swinging" in "mid-air" from the end of a cable. It thus becomes 
asymbol of useless strength and failed support, or even failure 
in general. It mirrors the way “all [the] strength" of the 
construction crew has gone to waste. It also reflects the 
speaker's general "Disappoint[ment]": his sense of being 
unmoored, uncertain, and frustrated, as though life has left him 
hanging. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “| discovered these men driving a new pile / 
into the pier’ 

e Lines 4-5: “a wooden pile, a massive affair, swinging / 
over the water on along wire hawser’ 

e Lines 23-24: “showed me that for all he cared the pile / 
could go on swinging until the crack of Doom.” 

e Lines 43-44: “That left / the pile still in mid-air, and me of 
course.” 


= 


= 


THE PIER 


A "pier" is a raised dock that juts out into a body of 
water. It's a place from which boats/ships can launch 
and at which they can tie up when they arrive. It's often a place 
where ships’ crews can load and unload cargo as well. 
Symbolically, it's associated with departure and arrival—but 
here, that symbolism is ironic, because the pier is the site of a 
project that barely launches and never arrives at a conclusion. 
nstead, the construction job remains partially complete, 
literally suspended midway through. (The failure of the project 
might literally prevent boats from departing or arriving, too.) 
Even the speaker's anecdote, or the poem itself, feels like a 
voyage that never reaches its intended destination. 


Apier resembles an incomplete bridge—a bridge to 
nowhere—so it might also be read as a visual symbol of the 
speaker's, and crew's, "Disappoint[ment]." 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “| discovered these men driving a new pile / 
into the pier’ 


x POETIC DEVICES 


IMAGERY 


The poem is full of detailed visual imagery, which marks the 
speaker, first and foremost, as a patient observer. As he writes in 
his "Journal," he carefully records everything he saw at the 
work site, from the industrial equipment (chains, pulleys, 
cranes, ropes" etc.) to the minutiae of the workmen's 
movements. His eye seems to catch everything, right down to 
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the "brown bolus" of "chewing tobacco" that one workman spits 
into the water. 


These precise visual details reflect the speaker's fascination 
with the scene, as he watches in suspense to see if the men can 
overcome their difficulty. They also reflect the fact that the 
speaker has over "an hour" to kill—and is not distracted by any 
communication with the workmen. 


In fact, where the speaker isn't recording visual imagery, he's 
usually recording silence—or something close to it. He 
describes the workmen as "very ruminative and silent" in 
general. He also notes that they're "silent" about their "great 
difficulty" in particular (hinting that their manly stoicism, 
ironically, makes their problem harder to solve). But their 
silence—or occasional, terse, "monosyllablic]" speech—also 
reflects their weariness. (They are "tired, so tired of the whole 
business.) This pervasive silence is especially unexpected at a 
construction site, a setting that would normally be noisy. It 
becomes downright eerie by the end, as the men walk away in 
frustration and failure. 


Where Imagery appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-8 

e Lines 10-11 
e Lines 13-14 
e Lines 17-18 
e Lines 21-22 
e Lines 29-31 
e Lines 33-40 
e Lines 42-44 

ALLITERATION 


The poem uses a fair amount of alliteration. Besides lending a 
touch of musicality to the otherwise prose-like language, dense 
alliterative clusters add weight and emphasis to a number of 
passages. Listen to all the percussive /d/ and /p/ sounds in lines 
1-3, for example: 


discovered these men driving a new pile 
into the pier. There was all the paraphernalia 
of chains, pulleys, cranes, [...] 


These emphatic sounds seem to mimic the loud, percussive 
nature of construction work. Although the "men" never actually 
manage to drive the "pile / into the pier,’ they're maneuvering 
heavy industrial equipment, so the plosive alliteration helps 
evoke the rattling, noisy atmosphere of their work site. By 
contrast, the whispery, sibilant sounds of line 32 help evoke a 
sudden silence: "No one spoke; no one said what they saw. ' 


Later, alliteration adds a fitting heaviness and densi 
lines about a sinking object: 


ty to these 
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[...] followed the trajectory of his brown bolus 
(he had been chewing tobacco) 
on its slow descent into the same depths. 


Try saying that last line out loud: thanks to alliteration, its pace 
is as "slow" as the movement it's describing. 

Finally, alliteration can help draw connections between words. 
In the final line, for example, /m/ sounds subtly link the speaker 
("me") with the image of dangling in "mid-air": 


[...] That left 
the pile still in mid-air, and me of course. 


Here, alliteration reinforces symbolism: the speaker feels like 
the pile (useless, anchorless, left hanging, etc.). 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “discovered, “driving,” “pile” 

e Line 2: “pier. “paraphernalia” 

e Line 3: “pulleys” 

e Line 5: “water, “wire” 

e Line 9: “Speech, “something” 

e Line 17: “what, “one” 

e Line 18: “silent, “subject” 

e Line 21: “nearest, “still saying, “nothing” 
e Line 28: “slackened,’ “ceased” 

e Line 29: “massive man” 

e Line 32: “spoke? “said? “saw” 

e Line 34: “brown bolus” 

e Line 35: “he had” 

e Line 36: “slow, “descent, “same; “depths” 


e Line 38: “smoked; “cigarette” 
e Line 44: “mid-air? “me” 
ENJAMBMENT 


£ 


"From the Journal of a Disappointed Man" uses plenty of 
enjambment, an effect that seems appropriate for this poem in 
particular. Enjambment leaves incomplete phrases hanging for 
a moment at the ends of lines—and this poem is all about people 
and objects that get left hanging. Its main image is a wooden 
column (pile) dangling awkwardly from a cable, and its 
dissatisfied speaker seems to feel as if he, too, is suspended "in 
mid-air." 


A few specific enjambments playfully capture this dangling 
effect. For example, the enjambment in lines 1-2 ("a new pile / 
into the pier") leaves the word "pile" hanging out at the end of 
the line, mirroring the way the pile itself is hanging froma 
crane. The enjambment across stanzas in lines 4-5 pulls off a 
similar trick: 


[...] a wooden pile, a massive affair, swinging 
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over the water on a long wire hawser. 


Again, the word "swinging" itself dangles uncertainly for a 
moment before the next line (and stanza) completes the phrase. 


In other cases, enjambment stresses words that are important 
to the poem's narrative and themes. For example, the 
enjambments in lines 29-30 and 43-44 stress the words 
"abandoned" and "left," which fall just before their respective 
line breaks. Both of these words relate to the theme of 
incompleteness—to the men abandoning their task, leaving the 
pile hanging, and dissatisfying the speaker. And once again, 
enjambment, by breaking otherwise cohesive phrases in two, 
seems to enact the incompleteness it describes. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “pile / into” 

e Lines 2-3: “paraphernalia / of” 
e Lines 4-5: “swinging / over” 

e Lines 6-7: “style / as” 

e Lines 12-13: “attention / to” 

e Lines 13-14: “working / on” 

e Lines 14-15: “tell / that” 

e Lines 18-19: “thought / at” 

e Lines 19-20: “indifferent / and” 
e Lines 21-22: “nothing / but” 

e Lines 23-24: “pile / could” 

e Lines 25-26: “hour / and” 

e Lines 26-27: “efforts / to” 

e Lines 29-30: “abandoned / his” 
e Lines 30-31: “rail / to” 

e Lines 33-34: “eyes / followed” 
e Lines 41-42: “incident / was” 

e Lines 43-44: “left / the” 


JUXTAPOSITION 


The poem juxtaposes the struggling workmen with the speaker 
observing them—partly for purposes of comparison, partly for 
purposes of contrast. 


There's a slight physical distance, as well as a social barrier, 
between the speaker and the workmen. The whole crew 
"ignore[s]" the speaker, though at one point, the worker 
"nearest to [him]" seems to communicate non-verbally: 


The man nearest to me, still saying nothing 
but crossing his strong arms over his chest, 
showed me that for all he cared the pile 
could go on swinging until the crack of Doom. 


At no point do any of the workmen talk to the speaker, or vice 
versa. The speaker regards them, with a touch of fear and class 
condescension, as hulking "monsters"—yet he's also fascinated 
by them and sympathetic toward their failure. In describing 
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them, he wants to "do [them] justice": a phrase that implies a 
mix of fair-mindedness and superiority (as if he's judging from 
on high). Meanwhile, the crew pays no attention to him, yet 
they never tell him to go away, either (even though he watches 
them for over an "hour"). And the one worker seems eager to 
show([]" the speaker that failure doesn't bother him. 


nthe end, the workers recover some dignity as they walk away 
rom their failure, whereas the speaker, lingering by the work 
site, remains a little pitiful. Still, the juxtaposition also suggests 
that they have a lot in common. Both speaker and workers are 
quiet, patient, thoughtful types (the speaker keeps a reflective 
"Journal"; the workers are "ruminative" and their foreman an 
"original thinker"). Both have difficulty communicating: the 
workers barely speak even to each other. All are "men" who 
seem, in various ways, "Disappointed"—and possibly trapped 
inside the clichés of "Man[hood]." 


£ 


Where Juxtaposition appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-44 


REPETITION 


The poem's repetition of important words serves as a clue to its 
underlying themes, as well as the mental/emotional state of the 
speaker. 


First, and most obviously, the poem repeats the word "pile" The 
pile is the central image, or symbol, of the poem, and picks up 
further symbolic overtones with each repetition. (See the 
Symbols section of this guide for more details.) Ultimately, it 
seems to reflect the feelings of the speaker himself, who feels 
as useless and unfulfilled as the pile swinging "in mid-air" 


The speaker also repeatedly notes the "massive" size of the 
workers and their equipment (lines 4, 6, and 29), remarks on 
the workers' "silent" habits (lines 8 and 18), and associates 
them with "slow" activity (lines 26 and 36). The men come to 
seem like stoic giants moving heavily and with increasing 
weariness. In fact, there's a related instance of diacope (near- 
immediate repetition) in line 20, as the speaker senses that the 
workers are "tired, so tired of the whole business." Their 
massive size probably contrasts with the speaker's, who seems 
a bit insecure around them. Yet their gradual frustration and 
"slacken[ing]" effort start to mirror the speaker's 
disappointment and idleness. 


The most frequently repeated word in the poem is "men," which 
appears seven times—along with "man," which appears twice 
and in the title). Here is a major clue that the poem is partly 
about masculinity, a theme it never explicitly raises. The speaker 
is a "Man" who yearns, on some level, to be accepted by the 

ind of strong, stoic, stereotypical "men" he encounters at the 
work site. Yet, ultimately, both workers and speaker fail some of 
the traditional criteria of manliness—while fulfilling others 

such as reticence) all too well. The result is a deepening 
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atmosphere of discouragement and sadness. 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “men, “pile” 

e Line 4: “pile” “massive” 

e Line 6: “massive” 

e Line 7: “the men, “very, “men” 
e Line 8: “very, “silent” “men” 

e Line 16: “men” 

e Line 18: “silent” 


e Line 20: “tired? “tired” 

e Line 21: “man” 

e Line 23: “the pile” 

e Line 26: “the men,’ “slow” 
e Line 29: “massive; “man” 

e Line 32: “No one; “no one” 
e Line 36: “slow” 

e Line 43: “the men” 

e Line 44: “the pile” 


=) VOCABULARY 


Pile (Line 1, Line 4, Lines 23-24, Lines 43-44) - A vertical 
support column for a pier, bridge, etc. A "pile driver" is a 
machine that drives piles into the soil. 


Pier (Lines 1-2) - Araised dock that extends out into the water. 


Paraphernalia (Lines 2-3) - Assorted items and equipment 
related to a task or activity. 


Hawser (Lines 4-5) - A heavy cable or rope, typically used for 
work on docks or aboard ships. 


Ruminative (Line 8) - Contemplative; thoughtful. 
Monosyllables (Line 11) - Words consisting of a single syllable. 


Crack of Doom (Line 24) - An old-fashioned synonym for 
doomsday. 


Slackened (Line 28) - Here meaning "grew less energetic" or 
"decreased." 


Mystic (Line 31) - A practitioner of mysticism or the occult; a 
holy person or visionary. 


Bolus (Line 34) - A wad of something (such as food or, as here, 
chewed tobacco). 


Eclipse (Lines 41-42) - Here used metaphorically to mean 
"disappearance." 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


From the Journal of a Disappointed Man" consists of eleven 
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quatrains (four-line stanzas). It has no meter or rhyme scheme; 
it's a free verse poem. 


The poem's rhythms are loose and prose-like, in keeping with 
the premise that this is an excerpt from a journal. The line 
breaks and quatrains may represent the speaker's effort to 
shape and unify his thoughts, but if so, it's only a partial effort. 
He seems to lead an aimless, drifting life, so free verse makes a 
natural fit for his personality and habits. He's an unfulfilled and 
"Disappointed Man," and his anecdote thwarts conventional 
reader expectations, so fulfilling any kind of strict form would 
seem out of character for him and for the poem. 


METER 


The poem has no meter; it's written in free verse. 


That said, the lines are roughly even throughout, ranging from 
nine to thirteen syllables in length. This puts them in the 
neighborhood of iambic pentamer, the most familiar meter in 
English poetry. lambic pentameter lines have ten syllables 
arranged in an unstressed-stressed (da-DUM, da-DUM) 
rhythm. A few lines in the poem do follow this pattern; line 10 is 
an example ("and if they talked at all it was like this"). But the 
lines don't maintain this syllable count or rhythm consistently 
throughout; they're much looser. 


+ 


This style suits the poem in a couple of ways: 


e Journals are normally written in prose, so the prose- 

like rhythms here fit the conceit that the poem is an 
excerpt from the speaker's "Journal." 

e The looser rhythm also fits the speaker's 
personality. He's a bit of a wanderer, someone who 
idles by a construction site for over an hour during a 
workday. He seems adrift or even lost in his life. The 
approximation of pentameter (like the consistent 
quatrains) suggests an attempt to organize his 
thoughts, but one that doesn't get very far. He 
seems no more likely to follow a strict meter than to 
keep a strict schedule. 


RHYME SCHEME 


The poem is written in free verse, so it has no rhyme scheme. 
Rhyme pairs words in a way that's satisfying to the ear, so it 
would make an awkward fit for this poem, which is all about 
dissatisfaction and disappointment. The poem is also framed as 
an excerpt from a private "Journal" which would normally be 
written in prose—so while it's lineated and grouped into 
stanzas like a poem, it otherwise maintains a prose-like style. 


2 SPEAKER 


The title identifies the speaker, somewhat mysteriously, as "a 
Disappointed Man." It also makes clear that the speaker keeps a 
"Journal," and that the contents of the poem are only one 
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excerpt "From" that journal. The poem can be read, then, as a 
slice of his life, an example or illustration of his chronic 
disappointment. 


The speaker's age, job, location, etc. are never specified. He 
seems to live near the water, since he refers to "the pier" as if it 
were a local landmark. He may be—or define himself as—a 
writer or intellectual, someone whose mundane thoughts and 
experiences are worth preserving for posterity. His faint 
condescension toward the "monsters" working the 
construction site hints at some class snobbery: perhaps he sees 
himself as a member of the bourgeoisie, or, at least, separate 
from the working class. At the same time, he is observant and 
takes care to record the scene accurately ("do the men justice"). 


The speaker never reveals why he's "Disappointed," but the 
poem provides a few clues. He seems adrift (he spends much of 
the workday watching other workers), lonely (he feels that the 
workers are "ignoring" him), and insecure (he keeps defensively 
pointing out the workers' "massive" strength). Perhaps, too, he 
has a tendency to disappoint others in challenging situations. 
When the workmen encounter a problem, he can only observe 
it; he can't address or even understand it. 


AN SETTING 


The poem's setting is a waterside construction site. On this site, 
a crew of construction workers is trying to drive a wooden 

‘pile" (support column) into a local "pier" (dock that juts out 

nto the water). 


The poem's geographical location is never mentioned, nor is it 
clear whether this pier is urban, rural, etc. The crew are using 
industrial equipment ("cranes," etc.), but the speaker never 
mentions any particularly advanced technology, so even the 
time period could be any era within the past couple of 
centuries. These omissions of detail make the setting feel more 
universal—even symbolic and mythic. 


The pier may have symbolic overtones, too. As a dock that juts 
out into the water, it's supposed to be a point of departure or 
arrival. Here, ironically, it's the setting for a project that barely 
launches and never arrives at completion. (See the Symbols 
section of this guide for more.) 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Andrew Motion is an acclaimed English poet and biographer, 
born in London in 1952 and knighted in 2009 at the end of a 
decade-long run as UK Poet Laureate. He is also a novelist, 
memoirist, former editor, and professor of creative writing 
(currently at Johns Hopkins University in the U.S.). 


Motion gained international prominence following the 
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publication of his 1993 biography Philip Larkin: A Writer's Life. A 
warts-and-all portrait of Larkin, one of the UK's best-loved 
poets (and a friend of Motion during his lifetime), the book 
revealed a number of unsavory details about its subject, 
complicating Larkin's posthumous reputation. Motion has also 
published critical prose on the poetry of Larkin, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Edward Thomas, and others. Motion's own poetry is 
often meditative (or "ruminative," as in line 8 of this poem), 
featuring restrained speakers who nevertheless hint at 
troubled psychological undercurrents. 


"From the Journal of a Disappointed Man" appears as one of 
the "new" poems in Motion's 2009 collection The Mower: New & 
Selected Poems. The title of this volume alludes to a series of 
"Mower" poems by one of Motion's influences, the 
celebrated—and similarly-named—17th-century writer 
Andrew Marvell. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


"From the Journal of a Disappointed Man" makes no direct 
historical references. The construction equipment it mentions 
("chains, pulleys, cranes, ropes," etc.) has been around for 
centuries. The mention of a "cigarette" suggests that the poem 
is set sometime after the early 20th century, when mass- 
produced cigarettes became popular. Still, it's difficult to pin the 
poem to a specific period, and this "timeless" quality makes its 
situation seem more universal and symbolic. 


The second- and third-wave feminist movements of the 1960s 
on, together with the late-20th century rise of gender studies, 
shone a bright light on masculinity as a gender role and set of 
cultural assumptions. In its subtle examination of the roles, 
limits, and "Disappoint[ments]" of "Man[hood]/ Motion's poem 
may be responding—indirectly and metaphorically—to these 
cultural discussions. 
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MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e The Poet's Life and Work — A biography of Andrew 
Motion via the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/andrew- 


motion) 


e An Interview with the Poet — Andrew Motion on 
writing and inspiration. (https:/Awww.youtube.com/ 
watchev=AifZ72qtSCc) 


e The Poet's Role — Andrew Motion discusses the poet's 
place in society. (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=a9U0ZHGONNM) 


e More onthe Author — Additional resources and media 
related to Andrew Motion, courtesy of the Poetry Archive. 
(https://poetryarchive.org/poet/andrew-motion/) 


e Pile Driving and Piers — Watch a video of workmen 
(successfully!) setting up dock piles with a pile driver. 
(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=w_iZqmcj-wY) 
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